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SENATOE  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS  AND  THE  GEEMANS 

IN  1854. 

(By  F.  I.  Herriott,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  Drake  University.) 


With  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  fame.  In  the  shocks  and 
storms  of  that  momentous  struggle  his  picturesque  and  potent  character 
stood  forth  triumphant.  His  victory,  however,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  his  influence;  for  it  let  loose  the  cosmic  forces  in  opposition 
that  co-ordinated  and  concentrated  in  the  person  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  rived  and  sundered  his  strength  and  finally  overwhelmed  him  and 
drove  the  guardians  of  slavery  from  the  seats  of  authority. 

In  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  wish  to  deal  with  some  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Germans  to  the  storm  of  opposition  that  suddenly  darkened 
the  political  heavens  in  January,  1854,  and  culminated  and  broke  with 
terrific  force  upon  the  head  of  Senator  Douglas  because  of  his  part  in 
the  introduction  and  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill  that  worked  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  Senator  Doug- 
las'  bill  or  his  course  in  respect  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  or  his 
character  or  consistency  as  a  statesman,  or  the  justice  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Germans  in  regard  to  the  Nebraska  bill  and  its  author.  What  the 
Germans  did,  why  and  how  they  acted,  and  the  consequences  to  Douglas 
and  to  themselves — these  constitute  my  objectives.  Even  thus  limited, 
it  is  obvious  that  only  a  general  outline  of  the  chief  events  and  a  sum- 
mary of  major  facts  are  feasible  if  the  objectives  contemplated  are 
compassed. 


I. 

Professor  von  Hoist  has  given  currency  to  an  opinion  respecting 
the  course  of  the  Germans  in  that  struggle  that  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally accepted.  Prior  to  1854,  we  are  told,  Germans,  while  philos- 
ophically opposed  to  slavery  rarely  made  direct  attacks  against  the  in- 
stitution, regarding  it,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787  and  the  Compromise  of  1820,  as  a  matter  of  course — an  obnoxious 
thing  to  be  sure,  but  to  be  endured,  if  thus  confined.  The  Nebraska  bill 
of  Senator  Douglas  shocked  their  peace  of  mind;  and  the  opposition 
of  the  Germans  to  its  passage  was  instant,  intense  and  widespread. 
Their  opposition  was  the  protest  of  militant  consciences  aroused  by  what 
seemed  in  their  eyes,  "an  outrageous  breach  of  faith  against  which  the 
German  consciousness  of  right  and  German  rectitude  rebelled,"  and 
their  keen  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  Eepublic  whose  safety  was  as 
dear   as   life   itself   to   the   refugees   from   oppression   in   Europe.      So 
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sudden,  sweeping  and  violent  was  their  opposition  that  it  resembled  a 
tidal  wave  following  a  seismic  convulsion. 

Professor  von  Hoist  does  not  specify  any  immediate  considerations, 
such  as  particular  or  peculiar  interests,  as  "the  efficient  causes  of  the 
belligerent  attitude  of  the  Germans  towards  the  Nebraska  bill.  The 
four  pages  devoted  by  him  to  the  Germans  in  his  History  (IV-426-430) 
consist  virtually  of  metaphysical  assertions  as  to  the  character  and 
causes  of  their  indignation  at  the  violation  of  the  sacred  pact  of  1820. 
One  might  conclude  from  his  narrative  that  the  Germans  were  impelled 
and  controlled  simply  and  solely  by  philosophical  data,  legal  canons, 
and  ethical  maxims.  Save  two  facts  barely  mentioned  in  a  foot  note  he 
does  not  refer  to  any  particular  activities  or  expressions  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  that  controversy;  and  one  phase  of  the  bill  that  had  peculiar 
significance  for  the  Germans  he  pronounced  unimportant. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  his  history  assumes  the  exposition  of  Dr.  von 
Hoist  and  adds  but  little  thereto. 

The  assertions  and  assumptions  of  these  two  major  historians  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  those  writing  since  their  volumes  were  pub- 
lished. Thus  Professor  Faust  in  his  recent  encyclopaedic  study  of  the 
Germans  reproduces  the  essential  portions  of  von  Hoist's  narrative. 

Students  who  desire  a  bill  of  particulars  as  to  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions producing  such  a  revolution  in  German  sentiment  in  1854  will 
suffer  both  disappointment  and  surprise  if  they  seek  light  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Gustav  Koerner  or  in  the  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz. 
Koerner  was  a  party  associate  of  Douglas  and  a  potent  chief  in  the 
party  councils  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Illinois ;  but  he  promptly  re- 
volted when  his  party,  champion  introduced  his  notorious  measure. 
Schurz  in  1854  was  alertly,  intently  studying  the  matters  in  issue,  the 
attitudes  of  the  parties  in  controversy,  and  for  some  time  was  present 
in  Washington,  watching  at  close  range  the  actors  and  measures  in 
that  eventful  drama.  But  aside  from  vast  generalities  prompted  by 
philanthropy  or  philosophy,  expressing  natural  abhorrence  of  slavery  or 
dread  of  the  extension  of  that  obnoxious  institution,  their  recollections 
give  us  no  details  that  suggest  prosaic,  practical  considerations  that  had 
an  immediate  personal  interest  to  Germans,  as  Germans — considerations 
that  ordinarily  alone  impel  and  compel  human  nature  to  energetic 
action  and  endeavor. 

In  what  follows  I  have  no  reckless  or  impious  purpose  of  breaking 
lances  with  either  of  the  distinguished  historians  cited ;  prudence  pre- 
vents and  benefits  deter.  Some  of  their  assumptions  and  assertions, 
may  be  disturbed;  but  subject  to  qualification  their  generalizations  can 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  be  sustained,  as  substantial.  Here,  I 
venture  to  undertake  an  exhibit  of  some  of  the  major  particulars  in  the 
politics  of  L854  that  produced  the  upheaval  among  the  Germans  upon 
the,  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill. 

II 

On  Wednesday,  January  4,  1854,  Senator  Douglas,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on"  Territories,  reported  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska  and  submitted  with  it  a  report  setting  forth 
the  committee's  reasons  for  incorporating  the  provision  therein  affecting 


slavery.  Its  revolutionary  character  was  instantly  felt  and  the  great 
New  York  dailies,  the  Herald,  Evening  Post,  and.  Tribune,  proclaimed 
the  fact  and  anti-slavery  guardians  began  sounding  the  alarm.  The 
somewhat  dubious  circumlocution  of  the  pivotal  provisions  of  the  bill 
produced  confusion  and  perplexity.  Its  equivocal  character  was  soon 
rent  and  the  real  object  of  the  bill  made  clear  by  the  amendment  pro- 
posed on  Monday,  January  16,  by  Henry  Clay's  successor,  Senator 
Dixon  of  Kentucky,  declaring  in  flat  terms  that  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  was  specifically  designed.  On  Monday,  January  23, 
Senator  Douglas  offered  a  substitute  for  his  first  bill  incorporating  the 
Dixon  amendment  and  providing  for  two  territorial  organizations — 
*namely  for  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Monday,  January  30,  the  battle  was 
on,  and  the  great  council  chamber  of  the  nation  was  in  an  uproar. 
Senator  Douglas  in  a  towering  rage  attacked  Senators  Chase  of  Ohio 
and  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  for  language  used  by  them  in  an  "Appeal 
of  the  Independent  Democrats  in  Congress  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States."  Meantime  in  the  country  at  large  the  opposition  was  in  full 
hue  and  cry— the  like  of  which  the  country  probably  had  never  wit- 
nessed before. 

Except  the  object  of  the  bill  itself  and  the  consequences  to  Ger- 
mans of  introducing  slavery  into  the  territory,  there  was  little  in  the 
measure  Douglas  at  first  personally  urged  to  which  Germans  could  object 
on  the  ground  of  direct  discrimination.  One  clause,  however,  created 
adverse  inquiry  and  suggested  prejudice.  The  privileges  of  suffrage  and 
of  holding  office. in  the  new  territories  was  to  be  confined  to  citizens  or 
to  those  who  had  "declared  their  intention7'  to  become  citizens  and  who 
further  had  taken  "an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  These  clauses  seemed  to  squint 
towards  an  adverse  policy  as  regards  immigrants.  The  bill  in  the  oath 
prescribed  apparently  enforced  approval  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
permitted  thereunder.  Not  a  little  was  made  of  the  clause  in  public 
discussion. 

On  March  2  Senator  Clayton  of  Delaware  moved  to  amend  the 
clause  just  mentioned  by  confining  the  rights  of  voting  and  office  hold- 
ing solely  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Senators  Walker  of  Wis- 
consin and  Chase  of  Ohio  vigorously  opposed  the  amendment.  Each 
Senator  represented  states  wherein  Germans  were  at  once  potent  and 
preponderant  at  the  polls  as  they  possessed  the  balance  of  power.  The 
amendment  passed  nevertheless  by  a  narrow  majority — the  vote  being 
23  to  21.  Only  two  northern  Senators — Messrs.  Brodhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Clayton  of  Delaware — voting  for  it.  Senators  Douglas 
and  Shields  of  Illinois  both  voted  against  it.  Neither,  however,  spoke 
against  it. 

The  Clayton  amendment  if  concurred  in  by  the  House  would  have 
marked  a  radical  change — a  reversal  in  fact — in  the  liberal  policy  of 
the  national  government  of  half  a  century  in  respect  of  the  foreign  - 
born  in  our  policies  and  polity.  It  would  have  been  the  first  national 
nativistic  statute  since  the  repeal  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  of 
malodorous  memory. 

Thus  amended  the  Nebraska  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  March  4,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  14.     Senators  Douglas  and 


Shields   of   Illinois,   Dodge   and   Jones   of   Iowa,    Stuart   of   Michigan, 
Brodhead  of  Pennsylvania,  were  among  those  voting  for  it. 

Professor  von  Hoist  curtly  dismissed  the  Clayton  amendment  with 
a  bare  mention,  as  a  matter  of  slight  importance  only  in  the  parlia- 
mentary maneuvers  in  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the  two  houses 
— but  of  no  general  interest  or  significance,  save  as  it  suggested  nativistic 
prejudice  then  rapidly  assuming  importance.  If  I  do  not  utterly  mis- 
judge the  political  situation  in  1854  the  Clayton  amendment  was  a 
fact  of  paramount  importance. 

Sundry  explanations  of  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  were  cur- 
rent. The  ardent  support  given  it  by  Senator  Atchison  of  Missouri 
wras  taken  by  the  Anzeiger  and  other  papers  of  St.  Louis,  as  indicating 
a  plot  of'  that  statesman  again  to  unhorse  ex-Senator  Benton — as  the 
latter  faced  the  crux  of  satisfying  the  belligerent  Know  Nothings  of  the 
rural  counties  of  Missouri  and  holding  the  support  of  the  militant 
Germans  of  St.  Louis.  The  New  York  Herald  correspondent  declared 
(May  12)  that  Senator  Clayton  had  moved  its  adoption  in  order  to 
load  Douglas'  bill  down  and  thus  kill  it.  The  sincerity  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  questioned  in  the  light  of  his 
well  known  "Americanistic"  attitude.  But  the  charge  that  his  amend- 
ment was  one  of  the  chief  obstructions  to  prompt  consideration  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  is  true. 

The  storm  produced  by  the  Nebraska  bill  terrified  even  sturdy 
Democrats.  Mr.  Cutting  of  New  York,  no  doubt  with  a  weather  eye  on 
his  German  constituents  on  Manhattan,  declared,  March  21,  that  in 
"such  a  grave  and  serious  question"  deliberation  was  desirable,  and 
despite  protests  moved  its  reference  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  resorted  to  that  measure  of  daring 
or  desperate  men  in  parliamentary  crises,  the  previous  question — well 
knowing  that  he  was  consigning  it  to  a  Serbonian  bog  whence  measures 
seldom  emerge.  Therein  the  bill  slumbered  for  two  months  although 
there  were  intermittent  debate  and  speeches  upon  it.  Many  dispatches 
pronounced  the  bill  dead;  but  the  New  York  Abendzeittmg  warned 
against  over-confidence.  On  April  27  the  bill's  demise  was  announced, 
as  it  were,  ex  cathedra,  by  Greeley's  Tribune.  But  Senator  Douglas 
had  not  been  reckoned  with. 

On  April  23  the  New  York  Herald  announced  that  the  friends  of 
the  bill  were  "going  to  make  a  desperate  effort"  to  rush  it  through  on 
a  "double  quick."  The  opposition  however  was  too  stout  and  stubborn. 
Finally,  its  advocates  realized  that  the  Herald's  assertion  that  it  could 
not  pass  with  the  Clayton  amendment  was  correct.  Hence  we  begin 
to  observe  the  comment  that  said  amendment  was  not  originally  in- 
cluded in  the  bill;  and  that  it  was  not  essential  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill ; ,  and  hence  the  suspicion  of  many  that  it  was  shrewdly  added  to 
serve  as  a  mill  stone.  Early  in  May  rumors  of  designs  to  get  it  out  of 
the  committee  began  circulating.  On  May  8,  Col.  Eichardson  of  Illinois, 
Douglas'  efficient  and  faithful  supporter,  assisted  by  the  astute  Stephens 
of  Georgia,  began  a  series  of  shrewd  parliamentary  maneuvers,  cut 
through  the  calender,  took  up  the  House  file,  substituted  the  Senate 
bill,   minus   the   Clayton  amendment,  and    by   masterful    tactics  after  a 


furious  battle  finally  forced  the  measure  through  May  22.  Three  days 
later  the  House  bill  was  put  through  the  Senate  and  sent  to  President 
Pierce  for  approval  and  the  epoch-making  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  became 
a  law. 

The  Clayton  amendment  was  a  fact  of  primary  distinction  in  pro- 
ducing the  agitation  among  the  Germans  in  March,  as  we  shall  see;  and 
its  excision  was  the  sine  qua  non  whereby  Senator  Douglas  in  the 
desperate  battle  in  the  House  at  last  rescued  his  fatal  bill  from  the  pit 
of  oblivion. 

The  ghost  of  the  Clayton  amendment,  however,  would  not  down. 
Throughout  later  congressional  proceedings  and  in  the  discussions  in 
the  partisan  press  and  on  the  hustings  anti-slavery  leaders  saw  the 
apparition  and  warned  the  Germans  against  its  malign  presence.  Col. 
Benton  discovered  it  in  the  law  in  June  and  proclaimed  that  it  had  been 
surreptitiously  inserted  in  the  provisions  controlling  suffrage  and  office 
already  referred  to.  The  Aoendzeitung  of  New  York  again  took  alarm. 
During  the  campaign  the  National  Era,  The  Neiv  York  Evening  Post, 
The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  and  several  papers  in  Iowa  contended  that 
the  law  governing  Kansas  and  Nebraska  excluded  foreigners  after  the 
first  election.  Thus  the  Illinois  Journal  of  June  26,  closed  a  cogent 
leader  with  the  following  paragraph: 

"As  the  great  bulk  of  the  future  settlers  of  Nebraska  will  be 
foreigners  and  emigrants  from  the  free  states,  it  is  obvious  that  so  far 
as  governing  themselves,  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  will  have  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  making  or  administering  the  laws.  *  *  * 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  bill  which  Senator  Douglas  said  was  based 
upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern." 

The  Register  replied  with  a  broadside  of  denials  and  explanations. 
Nevertheless,  the  Journal  continued  steadily  firing  shots  of  this  sort 
during  the  campaign. 

Let  us  now  realize  the  direct  appeal  made  to  the  Germans  by  the 
anti-slavery  leaders  at  Washington  and  throughout  the  North  in  the 
agitation  precipitated  by  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill  in 
January. 

Ill 

The  Germans  we  shall  see  were  as  quickly  and  as  keenly  aware  of 
the  significance  of  the  Nebraska  bill  and  Douglas'  report  as  native  anti- 
slavery  leaders  and  editors.  But  had  they  not  been,  they  would  have 
been  duly  aroused  by  the  direct  appeals  made  to  them  by  the  chief 
organizers  of  the  fight  in  opposition. 

The  National  Era,  in  many  respects  the  most  influential  of  the 
strictly  anti-slavery  organs  of  the  country,  in  an  editorial  January  19th 
on  "The  Nebraska  Affair"  directed  attention  to  the  interest  of  foreigners 
in  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Sundry  facts 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  measuring  the  significance  of  the  editorial 
and  of  the  "Appeal  of  the  Independent  Democrats"  that  is  subsequently 
quoted. 

The  editor,  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey,  had  lived  for  many  years  at  Cin- 
cinnati where  he  had  edited  an  anti-slavery  paper — the  Philanthropist 
— and  he  knew  the  temperaments  and  sentiments  of  the  German  popu- 
lation of  that  city ;  moreover  Dr.  Bailey  was  an  intimate  of  Salmon  P. 
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Chase,  a  resident  of  Cincinnati — it  is  an  even  chance  that  Chase  wrote 
the  editorial  quoted. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Bill  &  Report  on  the  subject  of  Nebraska 

*  *     *     are  beginning  to  be  understood.     *     *     * 

Another  element  will  soon  be  added  to  the  agitation.  Hitherto  the  nat- 
uralized Germans  of  this  country  have  generally  supported  the  Administra- 
tion of  Gen.  Pierce,  not  because  they  particularly  like  his  position  on  the 
slavery  question  but  because  they  deem  him  and  his  party  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Europe.  But  they  have  interests  in  America  as  well  as 
in  Europe.  They  have  no  fondness  for  slavery,  and  do  not  choose  to  labor 
with  slaves.  They  have  always  considered  the  'Far  West'  sacred  to  freedom 
and  felt  grateful  that  there,  they  and  those  whom  they  love  in  their  father- 
land when  driven  into  exile  might  find  free  homes  and  free  institutions. 
What  will  they  think  of  this  new  policy  of  the  Administration  which  aims 
insidiously  to  destroy  the  bulwarks  of  Freedom  around  this  magnificent 
domain  so  as  to  leave  no  spot  of  American  territory  sacred  against  the 
intrusions  of  Negro  Slavery.  Let  them  not  be  deceived.  Such  is  the  policy. 
The  Report  and  the  bill  means  this,  and  nothing  else.     *     *     *" 

Obviously  Dr.  Bailey  regarded  the  Germans  as  major  parties  in 
interest  and  his  attempt  to  arouse  them  in  opposition  indicated  that  he 
regarded  them  as  forces  of  the  greatest  strategic  and  tactical  import- 
ance in  the  contest  with  the  pro-slavery  party.  The  correctness  of  his 
conclusion  is  certainly  a  clear  inference  from  the  conduct  of  Senator 
Douglas.  The  occasion  of  his  ferocious  attack  on  Senators  Chase  and 
Sumner  on  January  30th  was  language  used  by  them  in  "The  Appeal 
of  the  Independent  Democrats  in  Congress  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States."  The  first  draft  of  that  celebrated  document  was  made  by 
Joshua  K.  Giddings  of  Ohio  and  it  was  recast  and  put  in  final  form 
by  Senator  Chase.  Both  men  knew  well  the  relations  of  Germans  to 
anti-slavery  success  in  Ohio.  The  phrasing  of  the  Appeal  and  the 
editorial  just  given  suggest  common  authorship  or  close  conference 
between  Chase  and  Dr.  Bailey  in  the  composition  of  that  tocsin  call  to 
arms.    I  make  a  generous  quotation  from  the  Appeal : 

Washington,  Jan.  22,  1854. 
"Fellow  citizens: 

We  arraign  this  bill  as  a  gross  violation  of  a  sacred  pledge;  as  a  crim- 
inal betrayal  of  precious  rights;  as  part  and  parcel  of  an  atrocious  plot  to 
exclude  from  a  vast  unoccupied  region  immigrants  from  the  Old  World  and 
free  laborers  from  our  own  states  and  convert  it  into  a  dreary  region  of 
despotism,  inhabited  by  masters  and  slaves. 

Take  your  maps,  fellow  citizens,  we  entreat  you,  and  see  what  country 
it  is  which  this  bill,  gratuitously  and  recklessly,  proposes  to  open  to 
slavery.     *     *     * 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  measure,  should  it  unhappily  become  a 
law,    upon    the    proposed    Pacific    railroads.      If    slavery    be    allowed    there 

*  *     *     Inducements  to  the   immigration  of  free  laborers   will  be  almost 
destroyed.     *     *     * 

From  the  rich  lands  of  this  large  territory,  also,  patriotic  statesmen 
have  anticipated  that  a  free,  industrious,  and  enlightened  population  will 
extract  abundant  treasures  of  individual  and  public  wealth.  There,  it  has 
been  expected,  that  freedom-loving,  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  energetic 
and  intelligent  laborers  from  our  own  land  will  find  homes  of  comfort  and 
fields  of  useful  enterprise.  If  this  bill  shall  become  a  law,  all  such  expecta- 
tions will  turn  to  grievous  disappointment.  The  blight  of  slavery  will  cover 
the  land.  The  Homestead  law,  should  Congress  enact  one  will  be  worthless 
there.  Freemen,  unless  pressed  oy  hard  and  cruel  necessity  will  not,  and 
should  not,  work  besides  slaves.  Labor  cannot  be  respected  where  any  class 
of   laborers   is   held    in   abject   bondage.      It    is   the   deplorable    necessity    of 


slavery  that  to  make  and  keep  a  single  slave  there  muse  be  slave  law;   and 
where  slave  law  exists,  labor  must  necessarily  be  degraded. 

We  earnestly  request  the  enlightened  conductors  of  newspapers  printed 
in  the  German  and  other  foreign  languages  to  direct  the  attention  of  their 
readers  to  this  important  matter.     *     *     *" 

The  Appeal,  thus  obviously  designed  for  circulation  among  Germans 
was  at  once  translated  and  published  entire  in  the  Neiu  York  Demokrat 
and  by  January  30th  constituted  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the 
"tornado"  that  was  sweeping  the  North  to  the  amazement  of  public  and 
politicians  alike.  Senator  Douglas  proclaimed  that  "this  tornado  has 
been  raised  by  abolitionists  and  abolitionists  alone.'7  We  may  well 
suspect  his  entire  sincerity  in  that  statement. 

Indeed  we  may  doubt  if  Douglas  would  have  taken  such  huge 
offense  at  the  language  of  the  "Appeal"  had  he  not  realized  its  effect 
among  the  Germans.  He  was  too  good  a  party  man  and  too  closely  in 
touch  with  his  outposts  not  to  know  that  the  Appeal  would  create  ex- 
plosions and  fires  in  his  own  camp.  He  knew  the  Germans  intimately, 
he  appreciated  their  sentiments  on  slavery  and  their  intense  interests 
in  the  settlement  of  the  public  domain. 

The  direct  appeal  to  Germans  to  bestir  themselves  in  opposition 
is  discernible  constantly  throughout  the  first  three  months  of  1854  and 
it  is  noticeable  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  press.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  had  many  a  solid  leader  pointing  out  and  emphasizing 
the  grave  importance  of  the  Appeal  to  Germans  and  these  were  ex- 
tensively reprinted  in  the  Western  press.  During  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress the  National  Era,  Greeley's  Tribune,  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune  frequently  called  attention  to  phases  of  the  bill 
and  amendments  hostile  to  Germans.  We  may  notice  frequent  quota- 
tion of  German  anti-Nebraska  editorials  translated  for  their  English 
readers.  Letters  of  Germans  on  the  subject  were  printed  and  given 
prominent  place.  The  tremendous  effect  produced  by  Col.  Sehouler's 
list  of  German  papers  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  bill  indicates  strikingly 
the  direct  appeal  of  anti-slavery  leaders  to  their  Teutonic  brothers  and 
the  great  importance  attached  to  their  antagonistic  attitude.  Such 
editors  as  Bailey,  Bowles,  Bryant,  Dana,  Greeley,  Ray,  Raymond,  and 
Schouler,  did  not  deal  in  academic  abstractions  or  poetical  fancies; 
they  did  not  give  heed  to  myths  or  remote  eventualities.  They  had  their 
eyes  on  concrete  forces  and  factors  and  appealed  to  concrete  considera- 
tions that  they  believed  animated  and  controlled  the  German  voters. 

Again  we  may  discern  the  court  paid  Germans  in  many  of  the  calls 
for  anti-Nebraska  meetings.  Germans  are  particularly  invited  to  attend 
— as  at  the  meeting  at  Pittsburg  January  30.  Sometimes  as  in  New 
York  the  calls  are  addressed  to  "Native  and  Adopted  Citizens."  At 
such  meetings  Germans  are  accorded  places  of  honor.  Their  presence 
is  noted;  their  remarks  referred  to  and  quoted  and  commended.  The 
alert  and  constant  anxiety  of  anti-slavery  leaders  to  secure  the  favor 
of  German  voters  was  frequently  demonstrated  in  congressional  pro- 
ceedings. Thus  Senator  Chase  took  delight  in  presenting  the  petition 
of  the  Germans  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  against  the  bill  and  he 
took  particular  pains  to  assure  the  Senate  that  the  petitioners  were 
persons  of  the  highest  respectability  and  intelligence.  Later  he  sprang 
to  the  defense  of  the  Germans  of  Indiana  when  Senator  Pettit  of  that 
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state  sneeringly  referred  to  some  Germans  oi  his  own  state  who  pro- 
tested against  the  Nebraska  bill. 

IV. 

Who  first  among  the  Germans  led  off  in  opposition  to  the  Nebraska 
bill,  when  precisely  their  heavy  artillery  began  to  play  upon  Senator 
Douglas  himself ,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  but  it  is  certain  that  the  German 
press  reported  the  true  nature  of  his  proposal  and  sounded  the  alarm 
as  soon  as  the  American  or  English  papers  did.  The  Staatszeitung  of 
New  York  in  December,  1853,  notified  its  large  circle  of  readers  that 
Senator  Douglas  was  about  to  propose  a  bill  that  "promised  to  be  of 
lively  interest."  This  was  reprinted  January  1st  in  the  Anzeiger  Des 
West  ens  of  St.  Louis.  Again  on  January  3d  a  despatch  to  that  journal 
made  renewed  prophecy  of  the  importance  of  the  bill  in  contemplation. 
These  notices  and  warnings  coincided  with — if  indeed  they  did  not 
precede  the  despatches  to  the  great  English  dailies  of  New  York. 

Alarms  were  sounded  by  German  editors  almost  simultaneously  in 
all  the  cities  where  Germans  congregated  in  large  numbers  and  before 
Senator  Dixon  had  given  notice  of  his  amendment.  The  Staatszeitung 
of  Chicago  at  once  condemned  Douglas'  proposal.  Later  it  bluntly 
declared  that  he  was  merely  bidding  for  Southern  votes  for  his  candidacy 
for  President  and  it  announced  "Kerne  deutsche  stimme  fur  einer 
Douglas  I"  The  columns  of  the  Anzeiger  of  St.  Louis  bristled  with  news 
items  and  despatches,  general  and  special,  relating  to  the  bill,  reprints 
of  articles  showing  the  nature  and  drift  of  the  debates  and  the  course 
of  the  opposition  and  editorials  short  and  long  assailing  Douglas  in  no 
gentle  terms.  He  was  a  "Union  Eetters  Humbug."  Indeed  his  name  it 
derisively  insisted,  was  really  Stephen  Douglas  Arnold — a  favorite 
epithet  of  Germans  as  of  English  editors.  He  was  dubbed  the  "Don 
Quixote  der  Sklave  ritter  partei;"  and  those  who  followed  his  lead 
were  miserable  "deutschen  Pudels" — "Nebraska  pudels"  a  phrase  that 
had  its  mate  in  "Nebrascals"  current  in  English  press. 

Criticism  of  the  Nebraska  bill  was  heated  and  harsh  in  the  English 
anti-slavery  press  but  it  fell  short  of  the  vigor  of  the  German  journals 
as  anyone  familiar  with  teutonic  frankness  may  easily  imagine.  Blunt 
and  contemptous  criticism,  rough  and  slashing  characterization,  sweep- 
ing and  vehement  denunciation  were  at  once  the  echo  and  the  incentive 
of  violent  discussion  among  their  compatriots  in  their  homes  and  on  the 
streets,  in  club  rooms  and  hostelries,  in  saloons  and  public  halls. 

But  the  ungracious,  hasty  speech  of  hot  passion  did  not  make  up 
their  entire  argument.  Earnest  appeal  and  solemn  warning,  serious 
historical  exposition  of  the  course  of  our  laws  and  policy  respecting 
slavery,  keen  analysis  and  solid  argument  weighted  their  pages.  Their 
articles  were  written  by  powerful  and  flashing  pens,  wielded  by  men 
trained  in  Germany's  ancient  universities,  and  tried  in  the  storm  and 
stress  of  the  revolutions  of  1848.  Dr.  William  Haussmann  of  Phila- 
delphia has  generously  furnished  me  with  a  calendar  of  the  editorials 
and  articles  appearing  in  the  Freie  Presse  of  Philadelphia  of  1854  with 
extended  transcripts  verbatim  of  many.  Before  the  Dixon  amendment 
was  accepted  by  Douglas  that  journal  began  training  its  guns  on  the 
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bill;  and  during  the  next  six  months  in  many  solid  leaders  insisted 
upon  its  injustice  and  unwisdom  and  the  iniquity  that  would  follow 
should  it  pass.  For  dignity  and  force,  pith  and  point  its  expressions 
will  stand  well  in  comparison  with  the  best  editorial  expressions  of  the 
English  or  American  press. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  preclude  generous  extracts  so  as  to  show 
the  force  and  flavor  of  German  editorial  expressions  or  the  course  of 
the  discussion  in  the  German  press.  But  its  energy  may  be  easily  in- 
ferred from  the  mere  mention  of  such  names  as  Bernhard  Domsche  and 
Louis  M.  Dembitz,  Dr.  A.  Douai  and  Frederick  Hassaureck,  Karl 
Heinzen,  August  Marxhausen,  Theo.  Olshausen,  Carl  Koesser,  Geo. 
Schneider  and  A.  Thieme.  These  men  were  vigorously  supported  by 
stout  champions  such  as  Jacob  BrinkerhofL  Julius  Froebel,  Frederick 
Hecker,  Frederick  Kapp,  Gustav  Koerner,  and  Charles  Euemelin. 
Eeaders  of  Koerner's  Memoirs  will  recall  the  commotion  produced  by 
his  articles  in  the  Belleville  Zeitung  and  the  Anzeiger  Des  Westens. 

The  terrific  reaction  among  the  Germans  is  discernible  in  the 
assertions  current  at  the  time  and  since  as  to  the  unanimity  of  German 
editors  and  leaders.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  declared  in  February 
that  the  Germans  of  the  United  States  "to  a  man"  were  opposed  to 
the  bill  and  it  cited  in  proof  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  New  York 
Staatszeitung,  a  staunch  supporter  of  President  Pierce.  The  fact  is 
asserted  in  a  striking  fashion  in  some  resolutions  adopted  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  March  9,  which  proscribed  the  New  York  Staatszeitung  as  "the 
only  German  paper  which  defends  the  bill"  and  proclaiming  a  purpose 
to  oppose  its  circulation. 

A  few  days  later  Col.  Schouler  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  gave  a 
list  of  eighty-eight  German  papers  and  stated  that  eighty  of  that  num- 
ber were  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  bill.  They  were  distributed  as  follows : 
One  in  New  England;  thirty  in  the  middle  states;  sixteen  in  the 
southern  states ;  thirty-two  in  the  states  of  the  Old  Northwest  Territory ; 
one  in  Iowa  and  one  in  California.  Greeley's  Tribune  asserted  that 
nearly  every  one  of  the  eighty  had  "hitherto  supported  the  sham 
Democracy."  Those  listed  as  favoring  or  not  opposing  the  bill  were — 
one  each  in  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  four  in  Ohio. 

These  figures  which  have  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Von  Hoist  and 
Khodes  are  to  be  used  with  some  hesitation  on  two  counts/  First,  there 
is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  those  opposed  were  not  all  listed,  and 
second,  that  some  of  those  given  as  opposed  could  only  be  so  classed  in 
a  vague  philosophical  sense  and  not  in  a  belligerent  political  sense. 
Iowa  is  accredited  with  one  paper  in  opposition  and  none  for,  whereas 
Der  Democrat  of  Davenport  manifested  little  if  any  hostility  towards 
the  measure.  Doubtless  all  German  editors  sub  rosa  deplored  the  dis- 
turbance produced  by  Senator  Douglas'  bill  and  had  they  had  their  way 
would  not  have  precipitated  the  controversy  but  the  fight  being  on  they 
did  not  all  assail  its  author  and  the  administration  with  hammer  and 
tongs.  Thus  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Staatszeitung,  if  opposed 
at  the  outset,  very  soon  summarily  discharged  one  of  the  junior  editors 
for  writing  an  article  attacking  the  Nebraska  bill  and  brought  down  on 
his  head  the  wrath  of  the  radical  Germans. 
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What  the  actual  numbers  of  those  who  stood  staunch  in  support  of 
Senator  Douglas  may  have  been — the  conspicuous  fact  was  that  the  vast 
preponderance  of  the  German  press  was  tremendously  opposed  to  his 
bill,  particularly  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

The  alarms  and  protests  of  German  editors  soon  aroused  the 
German  masses.  From  seaboard  to  the  frontier  they  rose  up  in  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  William  Yocke  claims  for  the  Germans  of  Chicago  the 
honor  of  holding  the  first  meeting  to  protest  against  the  Nebraska  bill. 
It  was  called  by  Mr.  George  Schneider,  editor  of  the  Illinois  Staats- 
zeitung,  for  January  29th,  six  days  after  Senator  Douglas  accepted  the 
Dixon  amendment.  I  can  find  no  account  of  its  proceedings.  Mr. 
Vocke's  claim  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  true.  A  call  for  a  mass  meeting 
of  all  opposed  to  the  repeal  regardless  of  creed  or  politics  or  race  was 
in  circulation  in  New  York  City  January  20,  but  the  meeting  apparently 
did  not  occur  till  Monday,  January  30.  Mr.  Ehodes  tells  us  that  a 
similar  meeting  took  place  in  Cleveland  Saturday  night  January  28. 
On  both  of  the  latter  occasions  Americans  were  the  chief  movers. 

In  many  conventions  composed  chiefly  of  natives,  Germans  were 
foremost  and  divided  honors.  In  the  state  anti-Nebraska  convention  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  B.  F.  Leiter  made  a  "telling  speech"  and  Jacob 
Brinkerhoff  exerted  an  influence  second  only  to  that  of  Senator  Chase 
who  was  president.  At  a  meeting  in  the  Tabernacle  in  New  York,  Sigis- 
mund  Kauffman  was  one  of  the  leading  speakers  with  John  A.  King, 
Curtis  Noyes  and  others.  At  Alton,  June  2,  Mr.  Rudolph  Bondi 
divided  time  and  honors  and  applause  with  Eev.  W.  D.  Haley.  But 
Germans  meantime  were  moving  independently.  Their  clubs,  associa- 
tions, industrial  leagues,  saengerbunds  and  turnvereins  acted  with  vigor 
and  frequently  with  a  vehemence  that  engendered  violence. 

Who  exerted  the  greatest  influence  in  arousing  the  German  oppo- 
sition to  the  Douglas  bill  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  certainly  Charles 
Buemelin  of  Cincinnati  won  the  greatest  applause  and  the  widest  fame 
because  of  his  phillipics  against  the  Nebraska  bill.  A  Democrat,  tried 
and  true,  he  was  energetic  in  organizing  the  German  opposition.  His 
speech  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Cincinnati  on  March  9,  had  a  tremendous 
effect.  Concerning  it  Chase  wrote  (March  12)  from  the  Senate 
Chamber  to.  E'dward  L.  Pierce  (later  the  biographer  of  Sumner)  : 
"It  gave  me  real  pleasure  *  *'  *  Buemelin  *  *  *  is  a  man  o.f 
genius,  force  and  knowledge.  If  he  and  Molitor  side  with  the  inde- 
pendent Democracy  we  may  hope  for  great  things."  Ruemelin's  letter 
(March  15)  to  Mr.  Hulsmann,  chairman  of  a  committee  of  Germans  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  urging  a  plan  of  action  rang  out  like  a  bugle  call : 

"Allow  me  to  make  the  following  proposition :  'Let  all  the  free 
Germans  hold  a  German  May  Feast  as  of  old  in  the  plains  of  Germany. 
There  we  will  swear  eternal  warfare  against  slavery  and  oppression,  and 
as  true  Democrats  form  a  new  Union  for  freedom  and  justice  *  *  * 
TTp  !  Up  brother  Germans,  Turners,  Singers,  let  us  have  a  Feast  of 
Freedom/  " 

In  contemporary  accounts  of  German  mass  meetings  sundry  inter- 
esting items  strike  one.     One  or  two  may  be  noted  in  passing. 

In  the  great  meetings  in  New  York  City  March  3d  a  procession  of 
German  turners  had  unfurled  at  its  head  a  "Red  Republican  Flag"  and 
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as  they  marched  their  band  played  the  Marseillaise  and  vociferous  hur- 
rahs rent  the  air  as  they  progressed  along  the  thoroughfares.  The  fact 
has  a  basic  significance  in  the  attitude  of  Germans  toward  Douglas*  bill 
that  it  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  dwell  upon  if  time  per- 
mitted. 

Again  at  two  of  the  noteworthy  meetings  in  New  York  (February 
23  and  March  3)  in  both  the  emblems  or  transparencies  and  in  the 
resolutions  the  Nebraska  question  divided  attention  about  equally  with 
the  "Maine  Law."  The  same  was  true  in  a  meeting  at  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
In  that  eventful  decade  Germans  in  New  York  as  in  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin were  fighting  two  black  beasts  that  constantly  harassed  their  peace 
of  mind — slavery  and  prohibition.  The  Wisconsin  Banner  of  Milwaukee 
and  Der  Democrat  of  Davenport  devoted  more  attention  to  the  "Tem- 
perance" question  as  they  contemptuously  called  it  than  to  the  Nebraska 
bill.  The  Banner  did  not  oppose  Douglas'  bill  at  the  start  and  only 
criticised  one  of  the  Clayton  amendments  and  ceased  opposing  when 
that  was  rejected  by  the  House. 

The  strategic  and  tactical  importance  of  the  "Maine  Law"  move- 
ment in  the  anti-slavery  controversy  of  1854  appears  to  have  been  hardly 
realized.  Germans  had  no  more  use  for  one  form  of  governmental  in- 
terference and  oppression  than  the  other;  and  they  struck  quick  and 
hard  at  the  form  nearer  their  hearthstones.  When  one  considers  the 
fact  that  malevolent  prejudice  in  the  cloak  of  Knownothingism  was 
already  beginning  to  rear  its  ugly  head  and  stalk  about  the  land  and 
this  was  coupled  with  widespread  agitation  for  drastic  sumptuary  laws 
interfering  with  their  Sundays,  amusements  and  forms  of  refreshment, 
one  may  realize  somewhat  the  intense  antipathy  of  the  Germans  towards 
slavery  when  they  turned  so  furiously  upon  Douglas'  proposal  and 
deserted  the  standards  of  the  party  that  then  chiefly  stood  between  them 
and  the  fanatical  propagandists  threatening  their  local  peace. 

I  have  transcripts  of  the  proceedings  of  conventions  and  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  German  meetings  in  nearly  a  dozen  cities  in  various 
portions  of  the  country.  A  description  of  some  of  the  conventions — the 
dramatic  episodes  frequently  occurring  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  speakers  and  a  resume  of  the  points  in  the 
resolutions  adopted  would  be  instructive  and  withal  interesting.  The 
speeches  and  resolutions  are  explicit  and  emphatic.  There  is  no  feather- 
ing the  edge,  no  equivocation.  The  language  is  blunt,  outright  and 
downright.  Men  in  high  office  are  accorded  no  ceremonial  courtesy,  no 
polite  deference.  Legislators  and  Presidents  were  merely  public  servants 
— mere  clerks.  Instant  obedience  to  the  popular  will  was  imperiously 
insisted  upon.  Popular  demand  constituted  commands  of  paramount 
authority  and  defiance  thereof  should  result   in  resignation   or  recall. 

Although  quotation  is  hardly  permissible  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  give  an  extract  from  Karl  Heinzen's  Pionier.  The  Nebraska 
bill  had  just  passed  the  Senate  and  German  indignation  was  raging  at 
flood  tide  and  that  Titan  of  radicals  scornfully  declared: 

"The  nation  is — a  Nothing.  It  is  the  sea  that  floats  the  ship  of 
Congress.  To  what  purpose  all  these  Anti-Nebraska  meetings.  The 
people  ought  to  be  able  to  recall  their  representatives  at  any  time,  then 
they  could  have  whisked  the  whole  crowd  away  from  Washington  and 
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no  Nebraska  bill  would  have  passed.  Now  the  nation  is  a  Nothing, 
but  when  the  constitution  is  changed  to  this  effect,  it  will  become 
everything." 

If  Heinzen's  shade  takes  an  interest  in  mundane  affairs  it  must 
enjoy  the  present  Presidential  contest  in  which  three  of  the  great  parties 
proclaim  their  demand  for  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 


Human  decisions  as  they  enter  into  conduct  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
resolvable  into  a  single  element  or  factor.  Determinations  in  politics 
are  resultants  of  a  complex  of  antecedent  forces  or  influences  and  con- 
current factors.  It  was  pre-eminently  so  in  the  revolt  of  the  Germans 
•  against  Douglas'  bill  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Germans 
already  had  several  scores  against  the  pro-slavery  party  that  aroused 
their  ire  and  made  them  alert  critics  of  any  measures  likely  to  be  of 
marked  benefit  to  the  promoters  of  slavery.  Some  of  these  causes  of 
resentment  are  worth  briefly  noting. 

Prior  to  and  coincident  with  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill, 
Germans  had  become  intensely  interested  in  the  propaganda  of  the 
National  Keformers,  who  from  the  forepart  of  the  preceding  decade  had 
been  urging  land  reforms — chief  among  which  were  land  limitation  and 
free  homes  to  actual  settlers  and  cultivators.  The  desire  for  these  two 
proposed  reforms  became  a  popular  demand  in  the  West  and  Northwest 
in  1848-1850  and  so  powerful  was  it  that  Webster,  himself,  gave  way 
and  proposed  to  incorporate  them  in  the  laws  shortly  before  he  left  the 
Senate  to  enter  Fillmore's  Cabinet. 

In  this  propaganda  Germans  were  peculiarly  interested.  In  their 
fatherland  ownership  of  farms  had  been  virtually  denied  them,  as  land 
was  mainly  the  right  and  possession  of  the  aristocracy.  German  immi- 
grants came  to  us  "land  hungry"  and  consequently  they  settled  largely 
in  the  rural  regions  of  the  states  of  the  West.  Frederick  Kapp  esti- 
mated that  75  per  cent  of  the  Germans  became  farmers.  Cheap  lands 
consequently  represented  their  summon  bonum  and  as  the  propaganda 
took  form  in  Congress  and  popular  demand  therefor  increased  free 
homesteads  became  more  and  more  the  heart's  desire  of  the   German. 

Although  the  first  homestead  bill  had  been  introduced  in  Congress 
by  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  in  1846  the  advocacy  of  such  a 
measure  was  mainly  furthered  by  anti-slavery  champions.  Horace 
Greeley  was  a  noted  advocate  thereof.  He  became  an  advocate  as  early 
as  1842  and  introduced  a  bill  to  realize  his  views  when  he  first  entered 
Congress  in  1848.  Gerritt  Smith  was  a  promoter  of  the  reform.  More 
he  demonstrated  his  faith  by  works  as  well  as  by  programs  and  preach- 
ments— by  giving  away  thousands  of  acres  of  his  own  landed  estates. 
The  Free  Soil  party  in  1848  and  in  1852  in  their  national  platforms 
had  advocated  free  homesteads.  In  1850  and  again  in  1852  homestead 
bills  were  urged  in  Congress  by  Giddings  and  Julian,  Chase  and  Seward 
and  Sumner,  and  other  staunch  anti-slavery  leaders. 

Southern  representatives  gave  such  proposals  short  shift.  They 
ridiculed  them,  adversely  amended  them  and  finally  killed  the  measures. 
In  1854  another  bill  was  pending  while  the  Nebraska  bill  was  under 
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way.  Ali  the  anti-slavery  papers  and  leaders  urged  its  passage.  Almost 
all  the  opposition  thereto  came  from  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
Amendments  in  the  House  confined  its  benefits  to  the  "heads  of  families" 
and  to  "citizens  of  the  United  States."  Both  conditions  constituted  in 
effect  grievous  discriminations  against  Germans.  It  denied  the  privilege 
of  homesteads  to  unmarried  men  anxious  to  acquire  premises  for  a 
home.  It  probably  was  designed  to  work  denial  to  Germans  who  had 
come  to  our  shores  but  had  left  their  wives  and  children  in  Germany 
pending  the  time  when  they  could  earn  enough  to  pay  their  passage  to 
the  United  States;  and  it  presumably  denied  heads  of  families  the  right 
to  enter  and  cultivate  government  lands  prior  to  fulfillment  of  the 
prerequisites  of  naturalization.  It  does  not  require  a  poetical  imagi- 
nation to  realize  that  insistence  upon  provisions  thus  hostile  to  foreigners 
did  not  enhance  the  loyalty  of  Germans  to  the  Democratic  party. 

In  the  course  of  the  congressional  debates  on  the  homestead  bill  in 
1854  southern  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  gave  vent  to  opinions  as 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  then  recent  immigrants  that  greatly 
incensed  and  alienated  Germans.  Academic  or  philosophical  opinions 
in  opposition  may  or  may  not  disturb  men;  but  aspersion  and  insult 
and  promiscuous  indictment  of  character  energizes  men  tremendously. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  debates  in  the  Senate  dominated  by  pro- 
slavery  men. 

Senator  Wade  of  Ohio  on  April  19  had  moved  to  amend  the  House 
bill  by  giving  foreigners  equal  privileges  with  natives.  In  the  debate 
engendered  Senators  Thompson  (Whig)  of  Kentucky  and  Adams 
(Democrat)  of  Mississippi,  let  fly  some  shafts  that  found  lodgment  and 
rankled  long  in  German  minds.  Senator  Thompson  denounced  the 
homestead  bill  as  a  demogogical  scheme  to  give  away  the  public  domain 
to  adventurers,  criminals,  paupers  and  "ragamuffins  from  all  creation 
congregating  here  as  buzzards  do  around  a  carcass."  Senator  Adams 
likewise  refused  to  vote  for  Senator  Wade's  amendment.  His  reason  in 
some  part  was  the  petitions  of  Germans  against  the  Nebraska  bill,  but 
in  major  nart  because  of  the  fact  that  "  a  mob  of  foreigners  under  the 
style  of  foreigners,  has  assembled  together  and  hanged  in  effigy  an 
honorable  member  of  this  body  *  *  *  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  *  *  *  and  for  what,  Sir?  For  doing  his 
duty  *  *  *  to  the  Constitution.  *  *  *  But  I  am  opposed  to 
the  bill  on  principle." 

We  have  seen  that  Senators  Chase  and  Sumner  coupled  the 
Nebraska  bill  and  the  homestead  law  in  their  "Appeal  to  the  People" 
as  stultifying  contradictions,  and  mutually  antagonistic.  Anti-slavery 
editors  east  and  west  rang  the  changes  on  the  fact;  and  German  editors 
thundered  their  protests  in  constant  chorus  against  such  denial  of  free 
homesteads  to  the  aliens,  ambitious,  nay  anxious  to  secure  homes  and 
political  status  among  us  and  enjoy  to  the  full  our  inheritance  of  liberty. 

Such  discrimination  against  the  foreign  born  in  the  homestead 
bill  and  its  final  defeat  by  Southern  votes  constituted  a  prodigious  fact 
in  breaking  up  the  faith  of  Germans  in  the  Democratic  party  and 
shaking  their  loyalty  to  its  standards.  Before  the  Nebraska  bill  passed 
such  discriminations  were  emphasized  with  increasing  effect  by  anti- 
slavery  leaders  in  the  party  campaign  then  in  progress  in  many  of  the 
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states.  Mr.  Grimes  in  his  "Address  to  the  People  of  Iowa,"  on  April 
8.  which  became  the  working  platform  of  the  anti-Nebraska  forces  in 
Iowa  protested  against  them  and  declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  invidious 
language  indulged  in  by  Southern  leaders  regarding  Germans.  On  the 
defeat  of  the  homestead  bill  in  August,  Mr.  Wentworth  telegraphed 
(August  10)  his  paper  at  Chicago  that  the  same  votes  which  passed 
the  Nebraska  bill  had  throttled  and  killed  the  homestead  bill — and  the 
same  consideration — slavery — impelled  both  transactions — a  dispatch 
that  was  extensively  copied  in  the  Western  press. 

VI 

Besides  the  instinctive  dislike  of  slavery  and  dread  of  the  degrada- 
tion it  would  entail  upon  their  countrymen  if  the  "Far  West"  was 
thrown  open  to  slavery  and  their  resentment  of  the  opposition  of  the 
South  to  the  homestead  bill,  the  Germans  had  sundry  other  scores  against 
Southern  leaders.  For  some  time  Germans  had  realized  a  persistent 
antagonism  of  pro-slavery  statesmen  to  their  dearest  wishes  in  other 
directions. 

Since  1848  Germans  had  fondly  hoped  for  American  intervention 
in  German  and  Hungarian  and  Italian  revolutionary  movements. 
Southerners  while  now  and  then  sympathetic — sometimes  effusively  so 
— constantly  balked  at  actual  intervention  and  thwarted  it.  The  visit 
of  Professor  Kinkel  and  Louis  Kossuth  to  this  country  and  their  cam- 
paigns for  funds  and  national  assistance  were  rendered  futile  largely 
because  pro-slavery  leaders  frowned  upon  their  propaganda.  Again 
Germans  had  been  aroused  to  wrath  in  the  forepart  of  the  congressional 
session  by  courtesies  extended  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  Bedini,  who  was 
charged  by  Germans  with  gross  brutality  in  suppressing  an  insurrection 
at  Bologna  and  in  compassing  the  death  of  Ugo  Bassi.  The  Nuncio's 
presence  in  Cincinnati  produced  a  frightful  riot  involving  fatalities 
and  the  arrest  of  sixty  Germans  including  the  brilliant  ITassaurek,  then 
editor  of  the  Hochwacliter.  Courtesies  tendered  Bedini  by  Southerners 
provoked  violent  expressions  in  the  German  press.  In  various  cities 
German  mass  meetings  in  their  resolutions  simultaneously  condemned 
the  consideration  given  the  papal  Nuncio  and  the  Nebraska  bill,  as  was 
the  case  at  Pittsburg  (February  9)  and  at  Philadelphia  (February  12). 

I  shall  conclude  this  phase  of  the  subject  by  reference  to  another 
expression  of  a  Southern  Senator  that  flashed  a  brilliant  light  upon  the 
irrepressible  conflict  between  free  and  slave  labor,  a  light  that  made  Ger- 
mans realize  sharply  that  their  best  interests  were  on  the  anti-slavery  side. 

Senator  Chase  in  his  rejoinder  in  the  Senate  (January  30)  to 
Douglas'  attack  upon  him  for  language  used  in  the  "Appeal"  reiterated 
its  declaration  that  the  Nebraska  bill  would  virtually  close  the  new 
territories  to  the  "emigrants  from  Europe"  and  again  emphasized  the 
evil  it  would  work.  On  February  24  when  the  debates  were  culminating 
Senator  Butler  of  South  Carolina  spoke  at  length  upon  the  matters  in 
issue.  He  gave  particular  attention  to  the  speeches  of  Senators  Sumner 
and  Chase.  He  took  issue  with  the  latter's  remarks  on  the  benefits  of 
immigration  and  the  need  of  encouraging  immigrants.  In  contra- 
distinction Senator  Butler  lauded  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  South 
between  master  and  slave  and  said :     "Why.  sir,  the  slaveholder  with  his 
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slaves  well  governed  forms  a  relation  that  is  innocent  enough,  and  use- 
ful enough.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  population  which  Iowa  would  tomorrow 
prefer  to  an  inundation  of  those  men  coming  as  emigrants  from  a 
foreign  country,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  institutions  of  this 
country — and  nearly  all  continental  comers  are  of  that  class. 

Senator  Butler's  observation  evidently  produced  a  decided  flurry, 
if  not  commotion,  among  his  Democratic  brethren  from  the  North  and 
they  must  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  serious  trouble  it  would  cause 
them  among  their  constituents  for  the  following  day  he  took  pains  to 
refer  to  it  as  a  "playful  remark"  and  sought  to  soften  its  effect  by  an 
explanation  less  derogatory  to  the  Germans.  The  damage,  however, 
was  done  beyond  recall. 

In  Ohio  and  Iowa,  Senator  Butler's  remark  did  service  in  editorials, 
and  speeches  and  party  manifestoes.  Mr.  Grimes  in  his  address  on 
April  8  already  quoted  gave  to  Senator  Butler's  advocacy  of  a  slave 
population  for  Iowa  in  preference  to  Germans  conspicuous  mention. 
His  pointed  comments  evidently  did  serious  damage  for  Senators  Dodge 
and  Jones  of  Iowa  at  once  appealed  to  Senator  Butler  to  deny  the 
remark  lest  Iowa's  Germans  desert  the  Democratic  party.  The  genial 
Senator  promptly  complied  but  in  a  fashion  that  is  designated  in  legal 
parlance  as  "confession  and  avoidance."  The  organ  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  Washington  Union,  was  greatly  exercised  by  the  matter  for  it 
came  out  with  a  three  column  leader  denouncing  Mr.  Grimes  as  a 
miserable  abolitionist  for  so '  perverting  the  South  Carolinian's  playful 
remark.  Mr.  Grimes  in  a  plump  rejoinder  returned  blow  for  blow. 
Whatever  Calhoun's  colleague  intended  by  his  remark  there  was  no 
denial  of  his  observation.  It  was  in  accord  with  the  animadversions 
of  Southern  statesmen  and  foreigners.  Coupled  with  the  discrimina- 
tions against  aliens  in  the  Clayton  amendment  and  the  homestead  bill, 
the  hostility  of  the  South  to  Germans  could  hardly  be  gainsaid.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  such  a  conclusion  was  a  potent  fact  in  the  complex  Of 
causes  that  produced  the  revolution  in  Iowa  in  1851:  that  made  Mr. 
Grimes  Governor,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  country  wrested  from 
Democratic  control  a  state  that  had  long  been  regarded  as  an  im- 
pregnable stronghold  of  the  pro-slavery  Democracy  in  the  North. 

VII 

The  Germans  of  Chicago  attained  national  notoriety  in  connection 
with  one  of  their  meetings.  Edward  Schlaeger,  editor  of  the  German- 
American  was  prime  mover  in  calling  a  mass  meeting  at  North  Market 
Hall  Thursday  evening  March  16.  Current  print  tells  us  that  the  hall 
was  crowded.  Mr.  F.  Wagner  called  it  to  order;  Mr.  G.  Leverence  was 
nominated  president;  and  Messrs.  Geo.  Schneider  and  Fritz  Baumann 
acted  as  secretaries.  The  Committee  on  Eesolutions  was  headed  by  Mr. 
Hillgaercltner  and  included  Mr.  Schlaeger,  Mr.  Baumann  et  al.  While 
waiting  for  the  committee  to  report,  calls  were  made  for  favorite 
speakers.  The  Journal  gives  at  some  length  portions  of  the  speech  by 
Francis  Hoffman  then  as  later  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Chicago, 
a  leading  banker  and  at  the  time  an  alderman  of  the  city.  One  fact  that 
enhanced  the  flavor  and  the  force  of  his  words  was  the  close  personal 
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and  political  relations  he  had  theretofore  sustained  with  Senator  Doug- 
las. But  the  Nebraska  bill  overwhelmed  the  bias  of  admiration  and 
friendship.  Some  of  his  remarks  are  worth  repeating  but  time  does  not 
permit. 

The  proceedings  were  going  forward  in  usual  course  when  some 
facetious  or  patriotic  friends  of  Judge  Douglas  varied  the  program  by 
turning  off  the  gas.  In  the  Egyptian  darkness  which  prevailed  con- 
fusion and  uproar  ensued  and  riotous  disturbances  and  the  failure  of 
the  meeting  threatened.  Many  were  leaving  the  hall.  Suddenly  above 
the  hubbub  in  trumpet  tones  was  heard  the  voice  of  Alderman  Hoffman 
saying,  "When  I  sit  in  darkness  the  Lord  shall  be  my  light."  "What- 
ever you  have  spoken  in  darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the  light/'  "To  the 
upright  there  ariseth  light  amid  darkness."  Order  reigned;  the  exodus 
stopped;  and  when  quick-witted  friends,  soon  restored  the  lights  there 
flashed  forth  from  the  ready  speaker:  "The  darkness  is  passed  and 
the  light  now  shineth."  "Moreover,  you  are  now  called  out  of  darkness 
into  marvelous  light/'  and  there  "will  be  brought  to  light  hidden  things 
of  darkness."  Mr.  Hoffman  had  been  a  Lutheran  preacher  in  Germany 
and  he  had  histrionic  ability  to  a  marked  degree;  one  who  was  present 
writes  me  that  the  effect  of  his  apt  words  was  dramatic  in  the  extreme 
and  gave  him  complete  mastery  over  the  crowd. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  light  and  order  the  resolutions  were  re- 
ported and  enthusiastically  adopted.  None  could  complain  that  they 
lacked  in  clarity,  pith  and  point.  They  assailed  slavery  in  blunt  terms. 
They  branded  popular  sovereignty  as  a  "lying  pretense"  and  its  advo- 
cates as  the  "worst  enemies  of  the  republic."  They  discovered  in  the 
Nebraska  bill  then  pending  in  the  House  "a  spirit  especially  inimical  to 
us  Germans,  pioneers  of  the  West."  They  asserted  the  necessity  of 
Germans  organizing  for  offense  as  well  as  defense  to  protect  their  in- 
terest. .  They  proclaimed  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as  a  "dangerous  dema- 
gogue, a  blemish  upon  the  honor  of  the  State"  anc]  declared  it  their 
duty  to  "rid  themselves  of  him  as  soon  as  possible."  And  they  con- 
demned the  "servile  manner"  in  which  the  Legislature  then  in  session 
in  the  Capitol  had  endorsed  him.  A  supplemental  resolution  declared 
his  public  career  at  an  end  and  demanded  that  he  resign. 

Then  followed  a  lurid  climax.  On  adjournment  a  large  portion  sf 
the  crowd  formed  in  procession  and  with  banners  flying,  started  down 
Michigan  Avenue  preceded  by  a  band.  It  halted  at  the  public  square. 
An  effigy  of  Judge  Douglas  was  then  and  there  burned  amid  the  "jeers 
and  groans  of  the  vast  assembly."  The  affair,  needless  to  say  produced 
a  sensation.  Bitter  denunciation  of  the  indignity  came  from  Judge 
Douglas'  friends.  His  critics  were  divided.  Some  expressed  sharp  dis- 
approval of  the  Act  as  did  the  Journal  of  Chicago  and  the  Journal  of 
Springfield.  Others  frankly  approved  the  Act  as  did  the  Daily  Tribune 
of  Chicago,  holding  the  demonstration  to  be  an  allowable  mode  of  ex- 
pressing intense  feeling.  Germans  themselves  were  no  less  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  affair.  The  occurrence  was  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  animadversion  in  Congress.  Besides  the  results  already 
mentioned  it  was  the  moving  cause  of  Senator  Adams  of  Mississippi 
later  introducing  a  bill  in  Congress  to  increase  the  period  of  probation  in 
naturalization  from  five  to  twenty-one  years. 
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The  episode  in  the  public  square  while  subject  to  adverse  criticism 
did  not  justify  particular  discrimination  of  the  Germans  as  the  chief 
offenders  in  such  proceedings.  They  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
example  of  Puritan  patriots  and  philosophers  in  Boston  or  in  Cam- 
bridge thereby,  who  in  February  had  hung  the  senior  Senator  of  Illinois 
in  effigy  in  the  public  commons  of  those  classic  cities.  Later  in  Trenton 
near  by  Princeton  he  received  the  same  distinguished  consideration  and 
likewise  in  Auburn  and  Buffalo  and  Utica,  New  York,  and  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  And  probably  Americans,  only  were  the  malefactors  in  those 
exhibitions. 

The  biographers  of  Douglas  dwell  upon  the  protest  of  the  clergy 
of  Chicago  against  the  Nebraska  bill  but  none  of  them  notice  the  actions 
of  the. Germans  at  North  Market  Hall  or  pursuant  thereto  in  the  public 
square.  Of  the  two  events  the  protest  of  the  clergy  was  the  less  serious 
as  regards  his  political  fortunes.  Senator  Douglas'  course,  it  seems  to 
me,  demonstrates  it. 

He  repelled  the  harsh  language  of  the  New  England  clergy  in 
scathing  terms.  He  retorted  to  the  charges  of  the  clergy  of  his  home 
city  in  a  powerful  rejoinder.  But  not  once  during  the  heated  debates 
of  1854,  either  in  Washington  or  later  on  the  hustings,  did  Douglas 
hurl  back  a  single  hot  word  or  protest  to  his  German  constituents.  Was 
he  indifferent?  No  one  who  knows  Douglas'  superior  acumen  as  a 
party  tactician  would  so  conclude.  His  silence  anent  the  Germans 
was  golden;  for  it  was  the  very  essence  of  political  wisdom.  Germans 
constituted  caie  of  the  most  powerful  corps  among  his  supporters.  He 
knew  that  his  bill — especially  as  amended  in  the  Senate — was  obnoxious 
to  Germans  in  the  extreme.  He  knew  also  that  argument  would  avail 
nothing.  Soft  words  could  not  appease  their  anger  and  scorching  re- 
joinders would  but  make  their  wrath  cyclonic.  Senator  Douglas  knew 
too  that  German  votes  go  with  German  voices — a  consequence  not  always 
true  when  preachers  protest,  I  believe  that  it  was  his  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  fury  of  German  opposition  that  caused  him  to  advise 
Col.  Eichardson  to  resort  to  the  tactical  maneuvers  whereby  the  bill  was 
passed  in  the  House  without  the  Senate  amendment. 
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